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LIFE OF MRS. CATHARINE TALBOT. 


Carnarixe Tarnort was the only child, and born in the 
month of May, 720, five months after her father’s decease, 
af Edward Talbot, second son to William, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and afterwards of Durham, and younger brother 
to Charles, first Lord Talbot. Her mother was daughter 
to the Rev. George Martyn, Prebendary of Lincoln. It 
remains doubtful whether Mr. Edward Talbot followed 
any profession; but it is thought that he was designed 
for the Church; and dying at the early age of twenty- 
nine years. he left his widow in a situation very inadequate 
to his rank in life. Catharine, sister to Mr. Benson, 
alterwards Bishop of Gloucester, the Companion of her 
youth, resided with her at the time of Mr, ‘Talbot's death, 
and they continued to live together, till the marriage of 
Miss Benson to Mr. Secker, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Mr. Secker, being indebted to the friendship 
and previous recommendation of Mr. Edward Talbot for 
his preferment, was ever grateful, and paid great attention 
to his benefactor’s widow and child. When therefore he 
wairicd Miss Benson from her house, he immediately 
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joined his wife in the request, that Mrs. and Miss Talbot 
would from that time become a part of his family. ‘The 
offer was accepted; and they never afterwards separated ; 
and, upon Mrs. Secker’s death, in the year 1748, they 
still continued with him, and took the management of 
his domestic concerns. Mr, Secker, having no children, 
treated Miss Talbot as his daughter. From her mother, 
whose education had been neglected, she acquired what 
was of greater consequence than cither literature or ac- 
complishment,—strictly virtuous principles; but as she 
enjoyed the benefit of a constant~intercourse with this 
eminent divine, who soon discovered the extent of her 
early genius, and was delighted to assist in its improve- 
ment, the due cultivation of her powers and faculties was 
no way neglected. Hence, although she never studied 
the learned languages, unless perhaps a little Latin, she 
reaped all the advantages of Mr. Secker’s deep and ex- 
tensive learning, of his accurate knowledge of the scrip- 
tures, and of his critical and unwearied research into 
the sciences and languages more immediately connected 
with that important study. 

Yet though so much attention was bestowed on serious 
pursuits, the lighter and more ornamental parts of female 
education were not neglected. She learnt music, but 
without acquiring agy considerable proficiency in it, ‘or 
bestowing upon it mach time; but she was extremely 
fond of Church music, and when Dr. Secker was Dean of 
St. Paul's, bestowed great attention upon the choir of 
that Cathedral. In drawing, and painting in water-colours, 
she made a much greater progress; in painting flowers 
from nature, and in landscapes, she particularly excelled ; 
and as some of her letters shew that her knowledge of 
these sciences was by no means superficial, so some of her 
performances, still remaining, prove that her execution 
would not have disgraced even a professional artist. 

While attending to these acquirements, she applied 
with assiduity to the study of the scjences and modern 
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languages. She had a complete knowledge of French 
and Italian, and late in life she taught herself German, at 
first with a view of being merely able to read the Death 
of Abel in the original. She was instructed in the science 
of Astronomy by Mr. Wright, an ingenious man, who 
was intimate with Mrs, Carter, and entertained so high 
an opinion of his young friends, that he was desirous 
of introducing them to each other; and the reputation 
which each of them was rapidly acquiring was an induce- 
ment to them to unite in the same wish. Though the 
ladies occasionally visited another mutual friend, the 
IIon. Mrs. Rooke, daughter to John, Lord Ward, and 
widow of George Rooke, Esq. who resided in the old 
mansion-house of St. Laurence, near Canterbury, they 
never met till February, 1741. From this time, as may 
be seen in their correspondence, an intimacy took place 
between the two ladies which produced the most warm 
and sineere friendship; and this never decreased to the 
hour of Miss Talbot's death, nor was ever cooled by the 
most trifling disagreement, or estrangement. 

She possessed also the intimate friendship of several 
Jadics equally distinguished by their rank and character. 
Among these, one of the first in both respects was the 
celebrated Countess of Hartford, afterwards Duchess of 
Somerset, with whom she passed occasionally a good 
deal of her time, and kept up a constant correspondence ; 
she often speaks of her, in her Letters to Mrs, Carter, in 
terms of the highest respect and regard. She was on 
terms of particular intimacy with all the female branches 
of the family of Yorke ; especially Marchioness Grey 
and Lady Anson. 

Mrs. Carter obtained a promise from Miss Talbot, that 
she would endeavour to arrange her papers, and publish 
them herself; but however sincerely she designed to 
perform this promise, ill health, (which she seems to have 
inherited from her birth,) and weakness of spirits, its usual 
attendant, formed an insuperable bar to its completion. 
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And when she was better, the exercise necessary for 
her reoovery, and the various engagements which her 
situation in life made indispensable, and her constant 
personal attention to the poor both in town and country, 
occupied much time ; and it will excite but little surprise 
that she should so frequently complain, when in health, of 
want of time. 

These circumstances may aceount for her having 
written so little, considering her love of study, the desire 
of being useful to the world, and the quickness of her 
parts ; for composition seems in her to have been at- 
tended with little labour, her thoughts flowed as fast as 
her pen could write, and there are probably not many 
instances of a style so chaste and easy, and obviously 
formed with so little care and study. The correctness of 
her language, the strength of her arguments, and the 
justness of her reasoning, are equally the objects of ad 
miration ; and these are set off by a vividness of fancy, 
and glow of imagination, which seem to be the peculiar 
property of a poetic genius; and such in truth was her’s; 
for many of the images, illustrations, and similes, even 
in her gravest prose writings, are really poetry, and 
require nothing but the mechanical aid of rhyme and 
arrangement to make them such in appearance. 

Indeed the world has been inclined to do justice to 
Miss Talbot’s talents ; and few books of more moral 
and religious instruction have had a greater sale, and 
gone through more editions, than the little posthumous 
volume of her miscellaneous works; of the Reflections 
on the Days of the Week, published separately, upwards 
of twenty-five thousand copies have been sold; and of 
the collection of her works, published by Mess. F. C. 
and J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Paul’s Church-yard, Lon- 
don, eight editions have been printed. 

The passages in her Letters. which relate to the ne 
bler, the Adventurer, and Sir Charles Grandison, will 
probably be read with considerable interest: she was 
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very anxious for their success, and particularly desirous 
that the moral parts and narratives in them should be 
such as might improve as well as delight the age. For 
this purpose, it appears by the Letters, that both she and 
Mrs. Carter lent their assistance to the two last men- 
tioned works by various hints, and plans, as well of 
characters as of stories. For both ladies were upon in- 
timate terms of acquaintance with the amiable and 
respectable author of Sir Charles Grandison ; and with 
some of the gentlemen who wrote occasionally in the 
Adventurer; in particular, it appears from a Letter of 
Mrs. Carter, that Miss Talbot had revised and corrected 
Sir Charles Grandison before it was printed; a task, it 
might be supposed, too long and tedious for her weak 
health. 

Miss Talbot’s Life affords little scope for narrative : it 
passed on in a smooth equable tenor, without dangers, or 
adventures ; and equally exempt, upon the whole, from 
any remarkable instances of good or bad fortune. This 
was a blessing of which her pious mind was deeply 
sensible ; and, like her friend, Mrs, Carter, she was 
always “ thankful for days not marked by calamity, nor 
blackened by the horrors of guilt.” The deaths of some 
of her friends were almost the only misfortunes, her 
want of health excepted, which Miss Talbot ever ex- 
perienced; the dearest of these were Mrs. Secker, who 
died in 1748; Bishop Benson, Mrs, Secker’s brother, 
whom she called the “ last departed saint ;” Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Durham, the celebrated Author of the “ Ana- 
logy of Religion to Nature;”’ and her sincere and 
affectionate friend, Archbishop Secker, in July, 1768, 
with whom she resided for forty-three years, without 
the most trifling disagreement. 

Her dissolution took place on the ninth day of Jan- 
wary, 1779, in the forty-ninth year of her age. Miss 
Jeffreys, who attended her when her death was hourly 
expected, gives this account of her—* Her resignation 
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and patience through all her sufferings exceed all des- 
cription ; cheerfulness does not express her countenance 
nor manner; there was a joy I never shall forget; and 
founded, I am certain, on the very few hours she hoped 
to remain here ;. and she told me she had that feel within 
her that spoke her happiness near.—I am thankful I have 
Known her, and have sometimes hopes I may be the 
better all my life for some conversations passed in this 
last illness.” The Letters which relate to her last illness 
are added to the close of the Correspondence between 
her and Mrs. Carter. = 
—— 
TRAGEDIES AND COMEDIES. 

More tragedies than comedies are produced. Young 
men make first an attempt at tragedy; not being capable, 
for want of knowledge and experience, to attempt any 
other kind of writing. Their hero of the tragedy is, for 
the most part, a fictitious character, and Phoebus and 
the Muses are invoked to fit him out for appearing. 
On the contrary, the characters of a comedy are such as 
we meet with daily in the streets at every turn, and we 
have only to transcribe their words and actions. It is 
true, those we esteem the most excellent painters are not 
frequently the best copyists; and that good historians are 
not always skilful indrawing characters. But perhaps 
this is a defect in them; and to speak fairly, the painter 
who copies nature exactly, and with art, is surely as 
deserving of our praise as he who cannot paint after 
nature, but looks for an original in his own caprice, 
It appears that comedy is the most difficult of dramatic 
works, as the poet imitates characters. which are under 
the observation of all, and whose opinion must confirm 
the likeness of the portraiture. The style of comedy is 
less arduous than that of tragedy ; as there is less art in 
running very fast, and skipping up and down, than ina 
regular march, or a graceful dance. Yet it is not so 
difficult to soar in heroic verse as to represent common 
life, which requires a steady ayd vigorous pencil, 
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The Victim of Despair. 














(Continued from page 336, Vol. XVI. N.S.) 


“ Tue great, the magnanimous Olavides, was in the 
very town at which we landed. He received us most 
graciously; we were soon distinguished from the crowd, 
and invited to his table: he was pleased with my hus- 
band; and conferred upon him, with great civility, the 
oflice of chief of the German department. He ac- 
companied us to the Sierra Morena. We did not, iu 
truth, find all that we expected; but our generous 
protector lodged us in a royal edifice, till he could 
procure us the means of building a residence te our 
taste. The emoluments of my husband being suflicient 
for our subsistence in this uncivilised country, by the 
advice of the sensible Olavides, we placed all our capital 
in safe hands, 'The population of the colony regularly in- 
creased ; one interest, the best spirit, and, moreover, the 
incessant activity of the colonists, prevented the difference 
of nations producing quarrels. A perfect toleration reigned 
among us in intolerant Spain. The Catholics, who every 
where sought to oppress all those who did not entertain 
the same creed, suffered us to live and adore God in 
peace. Theodore and I had a reciprocal affection for 
each other; and nothing would have disturbed our 
felicity, if I had not remarked that his love of wine 
was daily increasing. To justify himself, he retraced all 
that he had endured in his first marriage, and proved, 
that mortification alone had insensibly led him to this vile 
passion. I hoped, however, that from the happy influence 
of the sweet and frugal life we were leading, he would 
lose it by degrees; but it was too deeply rooted to be 
suddenly mastered. What added infinitely to the vexa- 
tion I felt on this occasion, was, that every time he 
was in a state of inebriety, he expressed and maintained 
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his opinions publicly, with a boldness that nothing could 
repress. The abuses and practices of the Catholic religion 
were particularly the subject of his discussions and 
railleries: he forgot, that this religion was predominant, 
and armed with power in the country we inhabited. 

“ I had just given birth to my second child, when 
Olavides visited us. As soon as he entered, he begged 
my husband to abstain from all conversation upon the 
diversity of religious opinions. He informed us, indeed, 
that the king had solemnly promised him that every 
individual of the colony should serve God according to 
his own creed, and that the formidable authority of 
the Inquisition should not extend to the Sierra Morena ; 
but that if complaints were made to government of the 
prevailing religion being outraged, he, as well as our- 
selves, would become the victim of our imprudence, I 
protested I would take care that my husband in future 
should be more circumspect. Soon after Olavides cau- 
tioned us, that he was certain some secret familiars of 
the Inquisition were incessantly on the watch; and that 
a single word would be our ruin. 

“ T must do my husband the justice to declare, that, 
from this moment, he almost entirely abstained from the 
use of wine, and that he still more carefully avoided all 
religious controversy ; but I must at the same time freely 
confess, that I consider his unreserved and imprudent 
discourse the cause of our subsequent misfortunes; the 
downfall of our benefactors; and the ruin of an establish- 
ment which would, in all probability, have been highly 
successful. 

“* Olavides was suddenly ordered to Madrid. The 
abruptness of the order, and private opinion of his friends, 
convinced him, that enemies were confederated to ruin 
him. He departed with firmness to oppose the purity of 
his intentions and conduct to the malice of his adversaries. 
Before he left us, he deigned to promise, that he would 
immediately adyise us, if we were threatened with the 
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least danger. A month elapsed, without hearing from 
‘him, and we recovered all our wonted security. 

“ One Sunday, as we were surveying the grounds and 
plantations we had undertaken to cultivate, we perceived 
a man mounted on a mule, advancing towards us ;—he 
alighted; and, by a foot-path, soon overtook us, cautiously 
observing, at the same time, whether there were any other 
eye-witnesses. My husband recognised an old domestic 
of Olavides, and trembled,—The man gave him a letter, 
and hastily withdrew.—We hesitated to break the seal; at 
Jength we opened it, and read these words— 

* If my letter still finds you at liberty, the last of my 
wishes is fulfilled. My enemies are triumphant; the 
emissarics of the Inquisition set out this very day to seize 
your papers; and transport you to the presence of the ter- 
rible tribunal. Your indiscreet controversies are known ; 
nothing but a prompt flight can save you. Put your- 
self in safety; and leave to me the care of collecting 
your fortune. I hope to prove my own innocence ; but 
there is no hope left for you in Spain! Take the road to 
France by land; orders have been given at every port not 
to embark a single colonist.” 

“ Searcely had my husband finished reading this dreadful 
letter, when, without saying a word, he took my hand, 
and dragged me to the mountains.—I cast a look behind; 
and perceived the roof of our habitation.—‘“ My children! 
oh! my children!” cried I, in agony.—We flew; my 
husband took his son in his arms; and I in mine our little 
girl only six months old.—The sight of these dear pledges 
restored my presence of mind. I made a parcel of linen 
in haste; and took from the secretary of my husband a 
hundred doublons. At the top of a hill, we entered a 
small thicket to rest ourselves; and from thence saw 
a troop of horsemen on the high road; which we had 
prudently quitted. We continued our route without 
delay, persuaded that they were the satellites of the 
Inquisition, 
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usband had travelled with Olavides several 
times to the foot of the Pyrenees, té purchase provisions 
for the calony; and had been assured, that, by a very 
rough, but practicable passage, in the middle of summer, 
any one could in two days reach France. We walked 
all night to take this direction; we were nearly exhausted 
with fatigue and the weight of our children; I could 
scarcely crawl; and my husband assisted me to reach 
a little forest; where he made us a moss-bed; and we 
peaceably reposed till morning. 

“ It was with difficulty we gathered sufficient fruit to 
appease our hunger. We dared not enter a single village 
for fear of being discovered ; and, almost entirely destitute 
of shelter and sustenance, traversed a great part of 
Spain. 

“ At length we arrived at the foot of the Pyrenees; 
and climbed up the frightful mountains, without providing 
food, without a guide, and without an exact knowledge 
of the track we were pursuing! My husband was alarmed 
at the sight of an archer of St. Hermandad in a hamlet, 
whom he believed to have been sent in pursuit of him. 

‘* We were ascending several hours, till the road 
parted in two ;—we chose the most open path, and chose 
ill; for it belonged to the shepherds and herds that were 
grazing on the mountains. We should certainly have 
died from hunger and fatigue in the windings through 
which we wandered, if we had not met with the cottage 
of a shepherd, who gave us cheese and milk. We learnt 
from him that it was possible, but extremely dangerous, 
to reach the frontier of I’rance this way. He very civilly 








conducted us, next day, to another shepherd; and in | 


this manner we were conducted, from one to another, 
in ten days, to the French territory. 


“ We arrived in a deplorable state ; our clothes were | 
torn, our feet wounded, and our strength exhausted; we — 
had alternately experienced the intenseness of heat, cold, | 


hunger, and thirst. The thatched house of an old womav 
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was our refuge. My milk had been dried up; and my 
child would have perished with so much suffering, if our 
good hostess had not nourished it with goat’s milk. We 
made an effort to transport ourselves to a small neigh- 
bouring town; where my husband hired a lodging, and 
procured what we wanted. The commanding officer 
ordered us to appear before him; and enquired of us 
what brought us into the country. He was an old and 
loyal soldier. The recital of our misfortunes affected 
him; he swore, and inveighed against the imbecility of 
a nation who could suffer themselves to be oppressed by 
a combination of inhuman monks. He persuaded us to 
wait till we heard from Spain, before we came to any 
ultimate decision. We were soon known by almost al! 
the inhabitants; and here I was enabled to form a correct 
opinion of the amiable character of the French people, 
so strangely disfigured by the prejudice and envy of 
their neighbours. The abundance of their favours testified 
the most lively interet; not a family, the least removed 
from poverty, who did not invite the poor German fugi- 
tives. We often found, on returning to our abode, presents 
of every kind, without ever being able to discover the 
donors. I would have gladly consented to pass my life in 
the-midst of these hospitable beings. 

“ We received intelligence from Spain ; but, alas! of 
the most distressing kind! The officers of the Inquisition 
had dragged a great number of colonists to prison; and 
particularly those employed by Olavides. This great 
man himself had been delivered to this execrable tribunal 
by that Government, on whom he had conferred obligations 
that ought to have called forth their unlimited confidence 
and gratitude. It was generally doubted whether he 
would be saved. To this succeeded news still more 
melancholy; the hope of saving our fortune had con- 
tinued to the present moment. By the advice of Olavides, 
my husband had placed all our money ata rich banker’s, 
ef Cadiz, a judicious man, to whom we were personally 
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known, We did not entertain a doubt, that he would 
transmit us our money. His answer acquainted us, that 
nothing would have given him more pleasure than to 
have enabled us to enjoy our fortune in a free country ; 
but that the contract, signed by him, having been found 
in our papers, and deposited in the hands of the inqui- 
sitors, he had been ordered to pay the king the sunt 
specified at the Lloly Office. He added, that in con- 
sequence of the fall of Olavides, he had lost large sums 
of money, advanced for his establishment. ‘To prove 
how sincerely he regretted our fate, he begged us to 
accept a draft for one thousand francs upon one of the 
first merchants in Lyons, to whom he particularly re- 
commended us. We quitted with sorrow the good in- 
habitants of our village, and went to Lyons. The merchant 
paid us our money; and gave my husband cmployment 
in his immense manufactory, As if misfortune attended 
us every where, soon after our arriyal, the manufactory 
took fire; the honest merchant was almost entirely ruined ; 
and we were once more without the means of subsistence. 
In our distress, we took the road for Switzerland; and, 
not finding employment, we arrived at Ulm, where I 
was delivered of a second boy. The idea that I had given 
birth to a beggar added to the aflliction with which my 
heart was filled. In despite of all our economy, we saw 
our funds daily diminish; and, on recovering, I saw, with 
terror, that we possessed no more than cighty ducats. ‘Till 
this period, my husband had incessantly sought to support 
and console me by describing prospects of future happi- 
ness, and even by descanting on fictitious scenes, when he 
saw me absorbed in reflection. Now melancholy seized 
upon his soul; he could no longer look his children in the 
face without shedding tears, To divert him, I ofien pressed 
him to walk in the suburbs; and thus, without suspecting 
it, I was the cause of his commencing his former habits 
again; he found in inebriation a momentary forget- 
fuluess of bis misfortunes; a remedy for his sorrows; 
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or ears 
and every day eagerly had recourse to this destructive 
alleviation. 

“ Persuaded that the example of some dangerous ac- 
quaintance often allured him to this deplorable vice, I 
made every effort to induce him to quit Ulm. We had 
often heard of Manheim; and went there to establish 
ourselves. We had only a few ducats left; and this 
mortification was increased by a very afflicting observation, 
made in travelling; I was convinced, that it was not bad 
company which led my husband to inebriation, but a well 
defined taste, and the hope of driving from his recollection 
the sense of his suffering. 

“ When we had finished our frugal supper, he would 
take a seatin a corner of the room without pronouncing 
a word; the tears would trickle down his face; and we 
could see that he was a prey to the most gloomy sorrow. 
At such times, he usually asked for a glass of wine; and 
after one glass, it was impossible to stop him before he 
became quite merry. In this state of illusion, he saw 
nothing but the most cheerful perspectives, and earnestly 
endeavoured to demonstrate, that we should henceforth 
find life one continued series of prosperity. The next 
day, he was sorry for his fault; renewed his firm resolution 
of abandoning this unfortunate propensity ; and was 
faithful to it for two or three days, A thousand times, he 
protested, he knew no other method of driving away the 
thoughts of suicide which constantly haunted him. Wo 
hired a lodging proportioned to our means, and intended 
to put in practice all the expedients that the town pre- 
sented us. My husband wrote a very fine hand; understood 
figures; drew admirably; and spoke French well. Ina 
few days, he found that he could employ his talents to 
advantage, and I felt my courage revive. One evening, I 
impatiently waited for him, because I knew that he had 
been to an Academy to receive his first month ’ssalary for 
lessons in drawing. Night came, he appeared not; it 
passed cntircly, without hearing from him; and he did 
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not return till morning, when he was scarcely able to 
sustain himself; he had in one night spent almost all 
that he had earned in a month. I shewed him his 
children; the sight of whom appeared to make an im- 
pression upon him; and he took an oath that he would 
no longer addict himself to this abominable vice; it was 
not in his power to keep his purpose. Good news, like 
bad,—the slightest gain, like the smallest loss,—equally 
served as a pretext for his habitual intoxication. The 
consequences were prompt and sensible; he became 
incapable of all labour which required but moderate 
attention; all those who were interested in him, and all 
those by whom he was employed, renounced a man who 
made such a criminal use of their favours; and our 
poverty and wretchedness increased to an alarming 
degree. : 

“ Will you believe it, Sir? Such conduct could not 
stifle in my heart the tender love that it had conceived in 
happier days. I endeavoured to find excuses for the 
fatal passion of a man whom I adored; and I was pleased 
in repeating to myself that the excess of his tenderness 
for me had thrown him into despair, the source of his 
afilictions, when through deceit, he had been chained 
to a woman whom he abhorred, 


(To be continued.) 
en 


GENEROSITY. 

When his minister presented a catalogue of his atten- 
dants to Alfonso, king of Castile, to mark the names 
of such as he deemed superfluous and burdensome to 
the prince, reserving some who might be useful and 
necessary; the King, on examining the list, made the 
following generous and witty answer. ‘* Some of them 
I must retain, becatse I cannot do without them; and 
the rest I must keep, because they cannot do without 
me,” 
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ANECDOTES of DISTINGUISHED FEMALES. 


THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, OF RUSSIA. 


Count Lestock, who had destroyed the regency of 
Russia, and crowned the Princess Elizabeth, was born 
in the Hanoverian states. Having learnt surgery in 
Paris, he went to Russia to seek his fortune, and was 
immediately sent into Siberia. He was recalled from his 
first exile, and became surgeon to the Princess Elizabeth. 
He persuaded her, that she hada right to the throne, 
Jaboured an entire year to form a party in her cause, and, 
by his own exertions alone, interested Sweden and France 
in her behalf. His project was discovered, before the 
time for its completion. In such imminent danger, while 
Elizabeth imagined there was no other resource than to 
abandon her claims, Lestock deliberately drew upon a 
eard the Princess beheaded, and himself extended upon 
the Wheel; at the back of the card, the Princess upon 
a Throne, and himself near her, decorated with the 
insignia of a grand Order: shewing her the two reverses, 
he said to her—“‘ This night the one, or to-morrow the 
other.”—He conducted her the same night to the palace, 
escorted by two hundred old soldiers, who had served 
under her father, Peter the Great. Arriving at the first 
guard-room, a drum began to sound an alarm; but the 
drum was immediately broken by either Lestock, or the 
Princess, who have always disputed the honour of having 
had this presence of mind. The sentinel who guarded 
the chamber of the infant Emperor, stopt Elizabeth by 
presenting his bayonet to her breast. Lestock cried out 
“ Fellow ! what are you doing? Demand pardon of thy 
Empress ;” and the sentinel fell prostrate. After having 
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thus placed the Princess whom he served upon the throne, 
she was always governed by his intriguing genius; buat 
being engaged in negociations with foreign powers, he 
was easily ruined by the Ministers at home. On his 
return, when a declaration was made in favour of the 
Empress Catherine, nothing could equal his mortifica- 
ition, that he had taken no part in its accomplishment, 
aud he remarked, with malignant satisfaction, every im- 


prudent measure adopted by the young leaders. 
Anecdotes, par M. de Rulhiere. 


ee. eel 


ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 
Wife of Louis XIII, and Mother of Louis the Great, 


This princess was the eldest daughter of Phillip II. 
king of Spain: she had a fine person, an elevated soul, 


- a good understanding, and graceful manners. After the 


death of the king, she was appointed regent of the 
kingdom during the minority of her son; and placed 
Cardinal Mazarin, who had shewn great talents as a 
negociator and as a statesman, at the head of affairs, 
with the purest intentions and wisest purposes; but at 
this period the restless, seditious, and innovating spirit of 
the Calvinists was fearlessly shewn; and he encountered 
the clamours of envy, hatred, and sedition; though 
nothing but the talents and character of such a man 
could have suppressed a rebellion, and saved France, 
This reign deserved the highest praise; the royal au- 
thority recovered its rights, and constantly shewed its 
generosity. ‘The amnesty was universal, and the pardon 
sincere; nota drop of blood was shed through revenge: 
Anne of Austria, born with a most noble and gencrous 
disposition, would not have suffered a different conduct ; 
this princess pardoned, not only with sincerity, but with 
the most amiable condescension :—Mademoiselle de Mont- 
peusier was one of a factious party; and, during the 
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insurrection, had ordered the cannon of the Bastille to 
be fired upon the king’s troops; nevertheless, after the 
disturbances, when she first saw the queen, she was re- 
ceived by her with open arms; Anne conducted her in 
person to the king; to whom she said, as she presented 
her—* This noble lady has been very criminal; but her 
conduct will be different in future.” There was something 
great in this gentle reproof for rebellion so absolute, so 
serious, and doubly criminal in a woman, and a princess 
of the blood.—The king embraced Mademoiselle, who 
said, she would fall at his feet. “ JZ must kneel to you,” 
answered Louis XIV. “ when I hear you talk thus.” 
What was the result of so much favour and goodness? 
Discord was forgotten; and all hearts were conquered 
in the mildest and most glorious manner. 





+ ee 


MADAME LA MARQUISE DE TIBERGEAU. 


Sister of the Marquis of Puisieulx, and a beloved niece 
of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, author of the Maxims, 
Mademoiselle de Sillery, afterwards married te the Mar- 
quis de Tibergeau, shewed, in her infancy, a decided taste 
for poetry, anda very distinguished mind. La Fontaine 
addressed several Fables to her, and designated her by 
this verse— 

Qui dit Sillery, dit tout. 


Madame de Tibergeau preserved all her wit to the 
end of her long career; she made a charming impromptu 
at eighty years of age. Being at Sillery with her brother, 
her young nieces and their husbands, she used to retire 
to rest early. One night, the conversation turned upon 
love; and it was disputed a long time, whether it was 
more tender to write to one’s mistress in verse, or to 
write to her in prose. They agreed to refer it to the 
decision of Madame de Tibergeau: they went, and im- 
mediately awoke her, to submit to her this important 
BU 
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question. Madame de Tibergeau silent her ink-stand, 
and wrote as quickly as she could move her pen this 
pretty quatrain— 
Non, ce n’est point en vers qu’un tendre amour s’exprime; 

I! ne doit point réver pour trouver ce qu'il dit, 
Et tout arrangement de mesure et de rime, 

Ote toujours au ceur ce qu'il donne a leprit. 





mn 





*% FRANCES, COUNTESS OF HARTFORD, 


a Well known for her Literary Taste and Acquirements. 


The meritorious conduct of Lady Hartford in the case 

6 : of Savage, the poet, called the general attention of the 
is public to her virtues, It is well known that Savage was 
Bi tried, and condemned to be hanged, for a murder com- 

mitted in a drunken rencounter, at Robinson’s coffee- 

ay house, Charing-Cross, in the month of November, 1727. 

flis inhuman mother, the then Countess of Macclesfield, 
@ instead of interesting herself in soliciting his pardon, 

contrived, by every infamous means, to prejudice the 

royal ear against her son, in order that, even by an ig- 

nominious death, he might be removed from her sight 

for ever. Her calumny, almost unequalled in the annals 
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hear any of those whose humanity induced them to_ 
petition for his life. 
At this calamitous juncture, the Countess of Hartford, © 





mother’s atrocity, boldly stepped forward in his defence. 
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of cruelty, was but too successful; and for a long time 7 
the queen, misled and influenced by it alone, refused to ~ 
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et - who had become acquainted with his merits, with the f ; 
circumstances of the accident, and particularly with his — 


She demanded an audience of the queen, “ laid before ~ 
her,” says Johnson, in his excellently written Life of 


Savage, “ the whole series of his mother’s cruelty, ex- : 
posed the improbability of an accusation by which he ~ 
had been charged with an intent to commit a murde 
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that could produce no advantage, and soon convinced 
her how little his former conduct could deserve to be 
mentioned as a reason of extraordinary severity. The 
interposition of this lady of rank,” says the same energetic 
writer, “ too great to be rejected unheard, and of virtue 
too eminent to be heard without being believed,” was so 
successful, that Savage was soon afterwards admitted to 
bail, and in the course of three months from the com- 
mission of the murder, pleaded the king’s pardon, and 
was liberated. 


enn eed 


AMAZONS. 


Quintus Curtius is certainly wrong when he makes the 
country of the Amazons bordering on Hyreania. Arrian 
thinks there was a nation of these women which did not 
survive the death of Alexander, Strabo, a more ancient 
and respectable author than Arrian, rejects the whole 
account, and with sceming justice, as a fable. As late es 
the last century, accounts of a nation of Amazons, and a 
river of that name in America, have been published, and 
even prints of their habits and customs have been ex- 
hibited; but of late have been dropped. In Herrara’s 
account of the young and adventurous Orellana’s ex- 
pedition up the river Marignon, in quest of the main 
ocean, the account of the Amazons is reckoned, in point 
of veracity, with adventurers’ descriptions of houses with 
golden roofs, &c. by which Orellana endeavoured to 
palliate his traitorous conduct to his leader Pizarro, and 
to render his bold expedition palatable to his country- 
men.—Vide Dr. Robertson’s America, book vi.—On some 
extraordinary occasions, as we know in our history, women 
have taken up arms, which circumstance was suflicient 
to make hungry travellers relate that there was a nation 
of these female warriors. The Greeks above all people 
delighted in marvellous storics. 
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AGNES ADDISON; 
A SIMPLE TALE; 
BY ORA, 








(Continued from page 325, Vol. IV. N.S.) 


WueEn she awoke next morning, she found they had 
anchored in the beautifully romantic harbour of Lerwick. 
The scene which met her view when she came on deck 
was truly delightful; the sun rose in unclouded majesty 
on a tranquil and beautifal world; not a breath of wind 
fluttered on the surface of the water; the harbour was 
covered with vessels ; the whole Dutch flect for the her- 
ring fishery, accompanied by a Dutch man of war, a few 
Danish, and Norwegians vessels, for the same purpose, 
and two English frigates, were lying at anchor; while in- 
numerable small boats skimmed the waves to and from 
the shore. On one side lay the town, confusedly scat- 
tered for more than a mile along the shore, at the foot of 
a gently rising hill, whose green top was seen peering 
above. At the northern extremity, on a little eminence, 
stood fort Charlotte, a neat little fortress; and on the 
south a handsome house, surrounded by gardens and green 
fields; opposite to the town lay the island of Brassey, 
on the shore of which stood the venerable looking man- 
sion of Gardy; a number of little hamlets were scat- 
tered about; the beautiful verdure of whose fields and 
meadows enlivened the naturally sombre tint of the hills. 
Agnes got on shore, but could hardly squeeze a passage 
through the busy crowd that blocked up the narrow street; 
composed of Hollanders, Danes, and Norwegians, pro- 
miscuously mixed with the natives, and bartering their 
diiferent commodities, 

She was conducted, with her seryant and child, to the 
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only inn in the town, which was crowded with officers and 
men from the ships of war; and presented a scene of con- 
fusion and uproar she could hardly support. 

Though Agnes felt the warmest attachment for the place 
where her husband was born, she was well aware that 
she should renounce all refined society by settling there ; 
she was resolved not to associate with people of the first 
circle in the place, even should they deign to take notice 
of her; she knew captain Henry had no near relative 
alive when he last visited Zetland ; and she was not san- 
guine enough to suppose the fisherman’s cot would pro- 
duce many souls like Malcolm Henry’s. 

As she recollected the name of the parish where he was 
born, she determined, if possible, to live on the very spot 
which had been the scene of all his infant sports and 
pleasures. With this resolution, she resorted to the place, 
which she found highly romantic, but wild and unculti- 
vated. 

She inquired for the cottage which had once belonged 
to William Henry and Ella Robertson: it was readily 
shewn to her; and she found no difficulty in prevailing 
on its present inhabitants, a poor old widow and her 
grandchild, whom she provided with another cottage 
equally good, to give her possession. 

The proprietor of the estate on which the cottage stood 
was a dissipated young man, who spent his time, his 
health, and income, far from the place his father had ren- 
dered happy by his virtues, in noisy pleasures, and guilty 
extravagance. Rockville Hall, which had long been the 
seat of his worthy ancestors, was now quite abandoned by 
him, and almost in a ruinous state; part of it, however> 
was still tolerably comfortable, and as it had no other in- 
habitants but the old steward, or, as they called him, factor, 
and a few domestics, she prevailed on the steward to let 
her have part of it at a moderate rent, until her cottage 
Was ready for her reception. 

She found Mr. Johuson, the steward, very useful in ad- 
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vising her, and carrying on for her the necessary altera- 
tions about the place she named Addison Hill. 

On the very spot the hut had stood in which Malcolm 
Henry was born, now appeared an elegant little house, 
in the cottage style. It was situate on a gently rising hill, 
the soil of which was excellent, and which was soon con- 
verted, by the taste of Agnes, into a wilderness of flowery 
sweets. Behind the hill arose a steep and abrupt moun- 
tain, on whose dark-brown sides the grey mists rolled 
gloomily along, and the wandering clouds rested on ita 
lofty summit. One side of the mountain appeared sud- 
denly bioken into wild and tremendous clifis, where the 
eagles of Heaven built their nests, and nursed their cal- 
low young. They over-hung the waves of the Atlantic, 
whose bosom sometimes presented an unruffled mirror to 
the golden-haired sun, when he rose in splendor on the 
world ; or the pale queen of night, and the countless stars 
of the firmament! At other times, when the angel of de- 
struction rode on the whirlwind, it dashed its foaming bil- 
lows on their rocky base with ceaseless fury, while their 
roaring was echoed through the yawning cavities, like the 
sound of the deep-mouthed thunder. A narrow, but ra- 
pid stream rushed down the side of the mountain, and 
winding, with a gentle murmur, round the hill, and a 
little from the front of the cottage, where a rude, but ra- 
ther lofty wooden bridge, of one arch, was thrown over it, 


proceeded to the sea, where it emptied its little tributary e 
stream. Its banks were variegated with every flower and 
shrub which Agnes found natural to the soil, or could 


possibly adapt to it, 


In front of the house, the prospect was bounded by a 4 


gradually rising hill, which Was covered almost to the top 
by scattered hamlets, corn fields, and fine meadows. 

The little garden which surrounded the house, was laid 
out with taste, and every thing this cold northern climate 
would produce, was reared with great care. In short, 
this little spot wanted nothing but wood to complete its 
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beauty; and, even wanting that embellishment, it was a 
scene through which the muse of Thomson might have 
wandered with delight. ‘The summer to be sure was short, 
but Agnes seemed to enjoy it more on that account; and 
the long winter was beguiled of half its gloom by her 
books, her pencil, needle, music, her domestic concerns, 
and the delightful prattle of her lisping Ella, 

In this sweet solitude Agnes passed her days in peace ; 
some of her time she set apart for visits to her poor neigh- 
bours, whose comforts she every way in her power en- 
deavoured to increase. She every day took the little girls 
of the most deserving of those near Addison Hill, and gave 
them some instructions in reading and needlework ; at 
the same time endeavouring to impress on their ductile 
minds sentiments of religion and virtue, 

She visited their parents, spoke to them with kindness 
and condescension, reproved them with gentleness, when 
she found them remiss in their duty, and praised them 
with warmth, whenever there was room for praise. In a 
short time, she was loved, feared, and respected by them 
all; and introduced among them an industry and pro- 
priety of conduct, and a system of neatness and cleanli- 
ness, before unknown. But, in the midst of this tran- 
quillity, one fear, one tender anxiety, disturbed her 
repose, 

“ Alas!” she would exclaim, while Ella, in all the 
gaiety and innocence of childhood, sported before her, 
* Alas! thou dear and only memorial left to my widowed 
heart of all the riches it once possessed, what will be- 
come of thee when I am laid in the dust? who will guard 
thy unprotected innocence, and guide thy inexperienced 
steps through this dreary wilderness?” Such were often 
her melancholy reflections. She had written to Miss 
‘Thomson, in hopes of renewing the acquaintance, on 
Ella’s account, but received no answer, and was obliged 
to conclude that the gentle Sibelia had either left Orkney, 
forgotten her professions of friendship, or was an inha- 
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bitant of the regions of eternal bliss. She sometimes 
thought of spending a winter in Lerwick, that she might 
get her child introduced to some respectable family, and 
not leave her wholly unprotected and unknown, when the 
Angel of Death should close her weary eyes in the dream-~ 
less slumbers of the grave. 

It was now the beginning of the eighth summer she had 
spent in her Thulian cottage ; her beautiful May-blossom, 
Ella, in whom all the hopes and affections of her feeling 
heart were now concentred, had entered her ninth year; 
and, to the promise of exquisite beauty, gave indications 
of a heart feelingly alive, and a disposition mild as 
the lamb that frolicked at her side. One fine morning, 
Agnes rambled with Ella along the beach, till they 
reached a beautiful sand, below part of the cliffs already 
described; here Ella amused herself by gathering shells ; 
and her mother seated herself on a large stone, and lean- 
ing her arm on a projection of the rock, continted, for 
some time, reading a book which she had brought with 
her from the cottage ; when the noise of oars in the water, 
and the confused scunds of mirth and laughter, made her 
raise her head ;—she discovered a man of war’s boat, which 
had suddenly turned an angle of the rock, and was 
near the very spot where she sat, before she was 
aware of its approach. As she was going hastily away 
she was alarmed by a loud scream from Ella, who, ter- 
rified by the sudden appearance of the strangers, was fly- 
ing to her mother, when her foot slipped, and she fell to 
the ground. Agnes flew with terror to raise her; but, be- 
fore she reached the spot, Ella was already raised, and 


“Lae bi 


supported by a young man, dressed in naval uniform. © 


She took little notice of the youthful stranger, until she 
found her darling was unhgrt; she then turned to him, 
and warmly thanked him for his attention to her child; 
and taking Ella’s hand, was turning away :—*‘ Will you 
not permit me to have the pleasure of seeing you and 
your little angel safely home, my dear madain?” said the 
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youth, in a voice that thrilled to her soul, She involun- 
tarily held out her hand, and told him she should be 
happy to see him at Addison Hill; when, turning her eyes 
to the boat, they met those of a female, who, uttering a 
piercing shriek, flew to her, and the bewildered Agnes 
found herself clasped in the arms of Sibelia Thomson,.— 
“ Gracious Heaven!” she exclaimed, “ Sibelia Thomson!” 
“ No longer, my dearest Mrs. Henry, the unhappy Si- 
belia Thomson, but the happy, more than happy, Sibclia 
Hamilton.” 

Here Sibelia introduced Captain Hamilton to the agi- 
tated Agnes, and she discovered that even the glowing 
tenderness of youthful love had not too highly coloured 
the picture given of Edward Hamilton. 

(To be continued, ) 


en SET 


THE MAN OF VIRTUE. 


The two grand constituent principles of this character 
are, a sound intellect, and an upright mind. Wither qua- 
lity alone is insufficient to produce a man of virtue. He 
must praise with warmth the good actions of his rival and 
enemy ; he must speak of their faults without pride or ill- 
nature. He must not exaggerate the merits, or extenuate 
the defects, in the conduct of his friend. Such virtue 
must be the result of the combination of a sound intel- 
lect and an upright mind. The one is a quality of the 
head, which defends us from error; the other from’ the 
influence of our passions, be they good or bad. Unless a 
person is possessed of both, he may be a man of under- 
standing, but a slave to his passions; or honest, but defi- 
cient in sagacity. The former character may be vicious 
with design; the latter through ignorance and simplicity. 
But the conjunction of a sound head and an honest heart 
forms a completely virtuous man; too wise to be deladed 
by error, and too firm in his principles to be shaken by 
passion, 
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THE GOSSIPER.--No. XXXYV. 
— 
ON PEACE, 
—_ 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 


Shoulder'd his crutch, and shew’d how fields were won. 
GOLDSMITH. 


As the tocsin of war no longer obtrudes upon the slum- 
bers of the citizen, and a long, and, we trust, a well re- 
gulated Peace is about to enliven those plains which have 
been irrigated with human blood; while the songs of the 
husbandman succeed to the groans of the warrior, let 
us hope that Britons, thankful for the benefits pre- 
pared for them, will cease to vent the loud and deep mur- 
murings of discontent; will feel their hearts filled with 
joy and gladness, and endeavour, by their own careful 
frugality, to impart to the soldier and the sailor some 
share of that plenty, and some reward for that security, 
which their arms and exertions have procured for them. 
Now may she who once feared the cannon’s thunder 
would rob her of him who was even dearer to her than 
her own blood, indulge in the delightful anticipation of 
pressing her hero to her bosom; now may the mother re- 
joice, that her darling is once more restored to domestic 
happiness ; the father too, with honest pride, may listen 
to the tales of glory done, or witnessed, by the staff of 
his age, and press that hand which had clutched the sword 
with confidence and zeal. The tears of commiseration shall 
steal from a thousand eyes; the throb of anxiety, and the 
brow of terror, will by turns be painted on the countenance 
of listening attention, while the aspirations of thankful- 
ness, and the smile of joy, shall vent themselves in real 
gratitude to Heaven for the preservation of those dear 
friends who have been permitted to visit once more the 
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bosoms of their families, uninjured and unbroken in 
their strength. This, however, is only the bright side 
of the picture ;—few will return to their relatives in 
this state;—war, dreadful war, carrying havoc before 
it, like a destroying angel, leaves but few to tell the 
bitter tale of devastation and ruin. How many maidens 
watch for their lovers on the sea-beat shore? Alas! those 
lovers shall never return to them again! fathers will 
mourn the loss of the staff of their age; mothers the darl- 


ings of their hearts! Alas! they are become the prey of 


vultures; and their bones lay whitened on the blood- 
moistened plain. Visit their hearts, merciful Heaven, 
with consolation; and while the air is rent with the exul- 
tation of peace, let the tears of the unfortunate be wiped 
away by the gratitude of the country. Many are, indeed, 
spared; many will again visit their paternal hearths; but 


how will they visit them? Not as when the ruddy hue of 


health bronzed the cheek ; when the athletic form stamped 
them with all the dignity of man. Alas! pale is that 
cheek, hectic is that colour, that form! The limbs are now 
emaciated and useless! ‘Fhe arm is no longer left to pro- 
tect its owner; the leg to bear its body’s weight; the 
engines of war have cast it among the dead; and scars, 
mutilations, and a broken constiiation, are row exchanged 
for once vigour and elasticity. Dependant upon that coun- 
try they have supported with glory, they have arightto de- 
mand from that country ample retribution,—if retribution 
can be awarded for the lost limb, or broken constitution, 
While we have been sitting under our own vine, and our 
own fig-tree, and no one has made us afraid, they have en- 
dured the parching heat of summer, the cutting cold of win- 
ter, the frowning heavens their only curtaim, and the damp 
sod their pillow, with the thousand deprivations which 
we at home have no idea of, to purchase that security in 
which we have revelled. Shall Englishmen then be un- 
grateful for these benefits? Shatl our protectors, shall our 
navy and army, be now forgotten? No, they shall live in 
c2 
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our hearts, to be fostered and remunerated by that coun- 
try which they have raised in the map of the world, 
But let us not suppose that this can be done by the shouts 
of rejoicing millions; by the welkin ring of W ELLING- 
TON! or the blaze of universal illumination. Can the 
frantic cries of vagrant rejoicing heal the heart robbed 
of all its happiness? or still the anguish of consanguinity? 
Var be it from the Gossiper to wish to eneryate the bursts 
of zeal that would raise the column, or the pile, or the 
trophy, to the general who planned, or the commander 
who executed, many of our gallant exploits. No; let the 
cornucopiz of plenty be emptied at their feet; and let the 
name of Wellington, and of Blucher, of Cumberland, and 
of Alexander, issue from the same blast of ’ame’s trum- 
pet; let their names rend the air with the sound of their 
glory, and their actions be themes for Wonder, until time 
shall be no more, 

Yet of what avail would have been the head that 
planned, had not the hands been as ready to execute; 
the names of our generals must ever live to posterity; 
but where are our many gallant subalterns to find their 
names blazoned? In what part of the temple of victory 
is the act of modest merit to be recorded? What fame 
awaits their courage? What pecuniary aid to render life 
bearable? They have suffered every deprivation that in- 
feriority of rank could bring on them; with pay that 
scarcely enabled them to procure the bare necessaries of 
life, and are they to be forgotten?’ Perhaps some duteous 
son, who has borrowed even from his necessities to send 
some kind remembrance to a widowed mother, will have 
no other reward than what arises from the consciousness 
of having done his duty, Is the father, who has de- 
prived himself of his comforts, to enable his son to shine 
in the field of honour, and, perhaps, reaps not the com- 
pany to which, as a parent, he had so long anxiously 
looked forward, but whose offspring now sleeps in the halt- 
dug grave,—Is he to receive no remuneration, that he may 
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confer on other ties? Are these persons to feel no sensa- 
tions of delight, in the joys that they have so dearly 
bought? How many hundreds of men, of high feelings of 
honour, of gentlemanly independance, must now be thrown 
on ,letme not say—an ungratefulconntry. No; never 
shall the British isle be stigmatized with ingratitude. 

Cheerfully will the Gossiper contribute his mite to the 
solace of him to whom he owes a thousand obligations. 
Yes, by the living bodies and deceased forms of thosc 
friends whom glory has Ieft to his regret, or his enjoy- 
ment, he vows cheerfully to acquiesce in those demands 
for which government may call upon him, in aid of so 
godlike a retribution; for they demand it in the name of 
justice, of gratitude, of honour, and of humanity. 

Let then, at least, that pecuniary renumeration which 
was the right of the son of glory, be continued; and let 
us not, because the wolf is no longer at the door, forget 
those shepherds who guarded our flock ; it is in the power 
of us all to do kindness for the heroes who have bled for 
us; we may soften the regrets of the relatives of departed 
worth, and endear us to the mutilated sufferer by our 
gratitude, 

And you, ye fair, whose attribute is pity, and whose 
bosoms are never steeled against the accents of solivi- 
tation, make smooth the pillow of the invalid soldier. 
Regard not your once favoured hero with disgust, because 
he is bereft of those limbs which were once exercised with 
alacrity for your pleasure, or because that bloom of health 
has left his cheeks, which once captivated your virgin 
hearts. Let not the mercenary idea of disappointment, 
or promotion, blind you to his deserts ; his heart is still 
the same abode of honour and sincerity; it is still your's; 
and though he can no longer flutter in the dance, he is 
still man enough to protect you from insult. In the dreari- 
ness of the forthcoming battle, he thought of you; in the 
heap of the wounded and dying, he still prest the gift of 
love to his lips; and in the agony of delirium, your name 

c3 
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has rung through the abode of unassisted anguish, Cherish 
then, ye British maidens, the English warrior; the out- 
ward form is not so sightly as when his maiden sword 
hung untleshed in the scabbard; but the heart is the 
abode of more manly feeling; and you, ye parents, think 
not too much of the golden ore, nor suffer the want of 
this from him to blight the wishes of two fond hearts; he 
has protected your social hearth; and, but for such hearts 
as these, who now would wed your daughter ?—The inva- 
der would -hayve been at your door; your gold would have 
availed you nothing ; and your children, your home, and 
the wife of your bosom, would all, all have been the vic- 
tims of his power, his passions, and his inclinations, 
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CIVILITY AND CEREMONY. 








NoTHING is more honourable and pleasant than civility, 
and nothing more ridiculous and burthensome than cere- 
mony. Civility teaches us to behave with proportionate 
respect to every one, according as their rank requires, and 
their merit demands, In other words, civility is the science 
of men of the world, A person of good address, who 
conducts himself with due circumspection, conciliates the 


love and esteem of society, because every one finds him- ~ 


self casy in his company; but a ceremonious man is the 
plague of all his acquaintance. Such a one requires too 
much attention to be a pleasant associate ; is too seldom 
satisfied with what is paid him, and every moment feels 
his pride hurt by the want of some frivolous etiquette. 
‘You cannot be too formal to him, nor can he dispense 
with his formalities to others. In short, ceremony was 
invented by pride, to harass men with puerile solicitudes, 
which they should blush to be conyersant with, 
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EDWARD AND PAULINA; 


A GERMAN TALE, 








a 
(Continued from page 332, Vol. NVI. N.S.) 


IT have remarked, that you have taken great interest in 
this recital; you who scarcely know us;—judge then 
of the eflect which it must have produced upon the 
heart of a lover. I was highly exasperated, and breathed 
nothing but revenge, Would you believe it? Paulina, 
the victim of the inhumanity of the Marchioness, ex- 
erted all her influence to extort a promise from me not to 
seek revenge. 

She gradually recovered her health; and, in a little 
time, we invented a thousand ways of communicating 
our ideas, much more rapid than by writing. On one 
occasion, she observed, that I, who had demanded the 
recital of all her adventures, had not yet made the least 
mention of my own. In detailing all that had happened 
to me since our separation, I again drew a picture of the 
singular apparition that appeared to me in atrance. She 
was extremely surprised; reflected upon the circumstance 
fur some time; and said, she had not a doubt, that it 
was an artifice of my*friends, an attempt to divert the 
current of my thoughts, and draw me from the sad 
and melancholy state in which I was languishing. She 
thought William could unravel the mystery. William 
was called. I requested him not to disguise the fact; 
and he confessed, that the compassion he felt for my 
sufferings, and his ardent desire to see me relieved from 
them, had suggested to him an innocent stratagem. One 
of his nieces, young and handsome, had assumed the 
appearance of Paulina; and the alienation of my mind 
had concurred to render the illusion complete. I thanked 
William for his ingenious zeal; I was indebted to him 
for my life; aud for my reunion with the only object 
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who could render it happy. Paulina, for want of speech, 
affectionately squeezed his hand; and I saw that William 
was gratified with his reward. 

We had already fixed the day of our departure for 
England ; and ali that now occupied our thoughts was 
to prepare for the voyage; when one evening a stranger 
came to inform us, that a key-bearer, who had served 
Paulina in the Bastille with a zeal deserving her gra- 
titude, was expiring, and requested instantly to see her, 
to make an important discovery. The regard she had 
cherished for this man, and the hope of obtaining the 
information we wanted, did not‘allow of our deferring 
this visit. We went to the address given, in St. Anthony, 
in the suburbs. The night was advanced, and very dark. 
A man, whom I mistook for my servant, opened the 
coach-door, and helped Paulina to alight. I was at- 
tempting to follow, when two men presented each a 
dagger to my breast; and pronounced—* You are dead, 
if you offer to move.” I had no arms; and surprise 
held me for an instant in mute and immoveable suspence. 
Suddenly [heard the sound of a carriage moving with 
extreme velocity. It occurred to me, that they were 
forcibly carrying away Paulina. I recovered my senses, 
opened the opposite door, and jumped out of the coach. 
At the same time, two men fled from the spot; and T in 
pursuit of them. The carriage was still rolling at a dis- 
tance ; [redoubled my efforts ; but they were unavailing. 
Exhausted by violent running, I could listen to nothing 
but despair; I was still rushing upon the footsteps of 
her ravishers, when my feet were obstructed, and I fell 
lifeless upon the pavement. When I recovered, I found 
myself extended upon a sopha in a very handsome apart- 
meut. They had dressed a decp wound in my head, made 
in falling. The first use I made of speech was to request 
them to pursue the villains who had forcibly carried away 
my mistress. A man, of a good exterior, who appeared 
to be master of the house, begged me not to trouble 
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nearer 
myself about any thing; but to enjoy the repose which 
1 was greatly in want of. I answered, that, if it cost 
me my life, no consideration should condemn me to 
inactivity, whilst the dearest object I had upon earth 
was snatched from me. I was astonished to hear this 
man, till then so polite, declare, that if the voice of 
reason had no power over me, he would employ force 
to detain me. “ By what right,” cried I, indignantly, 
*“ dare you to dispose of my person?’—*“ By the right 
that my profession gives me,’”’ answered he coldly, “ I 
am surgeon A .’ [Twas thunderstruck. “ Surgeon 
A —! the execrable executioner of Paulina! Mon- 
ster! receive the punishment due to thy crime.” And, in 
the blindness of my phrenzy, I fell upon him. I[ did 
not attend to his commanding figure, and athletic con- 
stitution; till, in a deliberate manner, which destroyed 
my hopes, he held me at a distance from him; and then 
called two vigorous young men, whom he ordered to 
bind me to the sopha that I had just quitted. When he 
saw me unable to move, he dismissed the two young 
men, and began to preach to me of the necessity of 
keeping myself quiet for the recovery of my health. My 
rage was vented in a torrent of abuse and outrageous 
invectives, I declared, that I had no hesitation in con- 
sidering him the author of the highest villany, who had 
just taken from me by violence Paulina, and placed me 
within his power, He answered me, with the same cruel 
sang froid, that he did not deserve the reproaches which 
I heaped upon him; and withdrew. 

Nevertheless, so violent an agitation had inflamed my 
ind, I was seized with a delirium; and I soon fell into 
a state bordering on madness. Three months elapsed 
before I began to recover my senses. By degrees, I 
fancied all the horror of my situation. To find Paulina 
again, to deliver her, and to revenge our injuries, were 
the only thoughts that still occupied my mind. 

I imperiously demanded the atrocious A 
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me liberty:—he answered with cold and barbarous irony, 
that he had too much regard for my health to expose me 
to fresh. dangers. 1 had now the fortitude to suppress the 
transports of my rage ; and suflicient command over my- 
self to feign an entire resignation to my fate. I well 
knew that it was the only way of lulling the vigilance ot 
my guardians, and of escaping from their hands. Six 
weeks had passed, and no opportunity occurred. Out 
of, patience, I hazarded a fresh sammons. A no 
longer hesitated to confess, that I was too great an 
enemy of the Marchioness de C-——— to be permitted 
the means of following her in the actual state of France. 
In truth, far from granting my wishes, he redoubled his 
precautions to secure my person. I was obliged to lead 
two long years in torments which you cannot conceive, 
without representing to yourself the violence of my 
passion for Paniina, and the horrible uncertainty of her 
and my own destiny. I saw my hopes and strength 
gradually exhausting, when one day, I heard several 
confused voices near the door of the room in which I 
was detained. TI listened, and could only distinguish the 
words visite domiciliaire, but it was enough to explain 
almost all that followed. Some of the surgeon’s servants 
entered my room, and requested me to follow them. 
I wished to interrogate them; they told me, that all 
resistance was useless; and I suffered myself to be con- 
ducted, or rather dragged, across a vast garret; they 
opened a small door, so artfully contrived behind a chime 
ney, that it was impossible to discover it. I then found 
myself in a by-room, lighted by a concealed window. My 
two conductors, who had entered with me, cach drew a 
poignard, and swore they would stab me, if I made the 
feast noise. Not much alarmed at their threat; and 
hearing persons walk and speak near me, I was on the 
point of calling, and braving every danger. The thought 
of Paulina checked me; I reflected that she had no 
other friend upen earth but myself; and I resolved to 
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preserve myself for her sake. All soon became quiet ; 


and they reconducted me to my usual apartment. About 
eight days after this event, they very unexpectedly an- 
nounced to me, that I should leave Paris next day. I 
was no otherwise affected at this news, than by the hope 
of finding on our journey an opportunity of running 
away. 

Early the next morning, they compelled me to go into 
aback yard; where a travelling coach was in readiness, 
I entered it with pleasure ; two men, of an imposing ap- 
pearance, followed me. I cannot describe my astonish- 
ment at seeing them raise the bottom of the carriage, and 
discover a secret hollow, or depth, in which they placed 
me, and shut me up, in spite of my resistance, I received 
a little light and air through an aperture made at the top. 
My guards protested, with horrible imprecations, that they 
had orders to cut my throat, if I uttered a word, or made 
the least stir. After travelling two days and two nights 
very rapidly, we arrived at the foot of an ancient castle, 
built upon a rock, surrounded with ditches, and a thick 
forest of fir trees. I sighed, when they announced, that 
this was the place of my future imprisonment. Never- 
theless, hope soon revived in my heart, when I saw that 
I was permitted to walk freely in the castle and the 
courts; and was only shut up in my chamber during 
night. Iwas continually reflecting, for more than a year, 
upon the means of effecting my escape, without being 
able to light upon one practicable scheme.  L was walk- 
ing one morning in the court, oppressed with sorrowful 
reflections on my situation, when I was struck with the 
singing of a bird, which I had never before heard. I 
Jooked on all sides, and at last perceived it perched npon 
a tree which had taken root in a chink of the wall, and 
raised itself above the parapets. Ina minute, a thousand 
confused ideas rushed upon my mind; and I was firmly 
persuaded, that I should accomplish my purpose, if I could 
reach the tree on which 1 had scen the bird, My ima- 
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gination was set at work, and my plan was formed. ‘That 
which I had the most trouble to find, was a long and 
strong line. As soon as all my preparations were com- 
pleted, I reflected, that I should much better secure the 
success of my project, if I could entirely divert the at- 
tention of my overseers. For this purpose, I one day 
seized the moment of being alone in the kitchen, to take 
burning charcoal, and throw into a wood-house, filled 
with dry wood. I retired, to observe at leisure the con- 
sequences. In half an hour, I heard the cry of fire, and 
saw every one run to the place in which it was discovered. 
I did not lose a moment; I fled to the foot of the wall, 
and flung the end of the cord with so much success, that 
it passed round the tree; I seized it; darted up impe- 
tuously; and was soon upon the parapets ;—from thence 
I was rather alarmed to remark, that there was a second 
wall of inclosure ; I did not, however, despond ; I lowered 
myself, and rapidly surveying the wall, to find a place less 
difficult to climb up, I discovered a small private gate, 
half hid under the rubbish; a stone soon forced the lock ; 
and I reached the edge of the ditch. I immediately threw 
myself into it; waded across; and at length found myself 
in the country. I soon reached the bigh road; and kept 
it, till I could meet with an inhabited place; where I well 
knew that my oppressors dared not claim me. In the first 
village, l asked for a guide to conduct me to the next 
town; there I took a place in the diligence; and in three 
days was in Paris, 

After reflecting upon the means of penetrating this dia- 
bolical intrigue, of which the dear object of my affections 
and myself had been the ill-fated victims; and Paulina 
aws, in all probability, still a sufferer, I resolved to give 
the greatest publicity to my case. Full of these thoughts, 
1 yielded to the repose which I so much wanted, after 
the excessive fatigue I had just endured. IT had fallen 
into the most profound sleep; was rudely awaked; my 
bed surrounded with armed men, and others invested with 
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tri-coloured scarfs, who demanded my name and rank, 
Completely ignorant of all that had been passing in France 
during the three years of my unwarrantable imprison- 
ment; and far from suspecting that war had been kindled 
between the two countries, I answered proudly, that I 
was an Englishman. At the word Englishman, repeated 
by all assembled, I was declared a state-prisoner ; ordered 
to be immediately removed ; and conducted to a prison, 
which was filled with companions in misfortune. I knew 
aot how to support this added calamity; and I sunk into 
despondency, at seeing myself again in chains, at the time 
that I expected to break those of Paulina. Without power 
to assert my claims, and obtain justice, I was perishing in 
torments, when the antrophage Robespierre was hurled 
from the throne, and dragged to the scaffold. T'rom this 
happy event, I obtained my liberty, though on the express 
condition of quitting Paris in twenty-four hours, and the 
territory of the French republic in eight days. 


(To be continued, ) 
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ANECDOTE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
mem 

Martin Lutuer used to relate the following instances 
of excessive avarice in two persons of his acquaintance. 
The one never suffered his servant to go down into 
the cellar, unless he saw him first fill his mouth with 
water, which, on returning to his master, he emptied be- 
fore him. The servant evaded this command, by keeping a 
glass of water in the cellar, and employing his time there 
as he chose between the two mouthfuls of water. The 
other to every new cheese used to aflix these words, as a 
charm against the man’s rapacity: * Glory be to the Fa- 
ther,” &e. The servant added; “ As it was in the begins 
Ding,” Kc. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF ALGIERS. 
$e - 
“ Ah! Africa! what avails thy boundless stores, 
Thy blooming mountains, and thy sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the glowing heart ; 
While tyranny usurps thy happy plains, 
And proud oppression in thy valleys reigns !” 
a 
Ye generous fair! who, clevated above the troubles, 
inconveniences, and labours, of thousands of your fellow- 
beings, are yet susceptible of tender pity and active exer- 
tion for relieving sorrows you have never felt,—read this 
affecting narrative, and let your hearts dilate with grati- 
tude to Providence for your happier lot, and prompt you 
to use your gentle influence over your husbands, fathers, 
brothers, and friends, to induce them to subscribe their 
Names to the Petitions, now lying for signature in-yarious 
parts of the kingdom, to be presented to Parliament for 
the entire Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
rr 
The fervors of a summer solstice had yielded to the 
milder autumnal season; the morning shone in serene 
effulgence; not a zephyr agitated the blooming produc- 
tions of nature, which breathed ambrozial sweets. The 
once beauteous Amelia had been gradually declining, and 
Was now an emaciated invalid: attended by the parent of 
her lamented spouse, she was borne upon a couch to in- 
hale once more the revivilying air of nature; and had the 
pleasure to behold her offspring heedlessly sporting about 
in all the ardour of youthful gayety; when, finding herself 
unusually faint, she, in low accents, requested her chil- 
dren to draw near, She raised her trembling hands, and 
slowly articulated, “ Pardon, Oh God! pardon my anxiety 
for the fate of these unconscious, and unprotected beings! 
‘Thou who fcedest the young ravens, wilt thou not pro- 
vide for thy rational creatures?’ I resign them to thy gra- 
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cious care. Bless them with spiritual blessings, and with 
temporal mercies, according to thy unerring goodness.” —~ 
And breathed her last sigh, in calling on the name of her 
beloved Edwin. The parent of this unfortunate youth, 
though born and educated in affluence, and refinement, 
repines not at her change of fortune, which barely 
affords the simplest necessaries of life for her and her 
grand-children ; and, with meek resignation, she strains 
every faculty in their behalf, believing herself their solo 
surviving parent. Alas! they are not orphans. Their 
father lives a Captive anda Slave at Algicrs. The aged 
mourner had calmed her perturbed feelings, when they 
were awakened to new agony by a Ictter in the hand- 
writing of her son. He lived ;—but wished for death to 
release him from ignoble servitude. After a desperate 
resistance, his ship had been captured by three Barbary 
corsaits, and as the penalty of his valorous obstinacy, 
whenever his wounds were cicatrized, he was doomed to 
labour in public works. By the assistance of a moor, 
whom a British seaman rescued from a watery grave, that 
dexterous swimmer escaped to the British army in Spain, 
and thence to his native land, whither he conveyed Ed- 
win’s letter, and a petition, signed by twelve Europeans, 
for themselves, and thousands of their countrymen, im- 
ploring the “ illustrious Prince Regent of Great Britain, 
the Allied Sovereigns of Europe, and the Advocates of 
African Emancipation throughout the universe,” to ex- 
tend their philanthropic consideration to their Christian 
brethren, detained in bondage. ‘The glorious events, in- 
spired through the magnanimity of England, and accom- 
plished by the allied forces, had been communicated to 
Edwin, by the mate of a British vessel recently made 
prisoner; and the prospect of a federal aboiition of the 
slave trade excited more turbulent impatience of the in- 
fidel yoke in the minds of those mariners. Having fought 
the battles of their respective countries, and enriched 
their treasures, they claimed the most strenuous measures 
D2 
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for their own deliverance, at a juncture when the dispensa- 
tions of Providence had led the troops of their monarchs to 
stations the most favourable for annihilating that despot- 
ism, oppressive to the sons of Africa, and rendered a rest- 
less engine of depredation and outrage te the trade of 
civilized realms. ‘The petitioners prayed that royal ami- 
ties might be cemented by actions worthy of Christian 
Potentates, the overthrow of Mahomedan superstition, and 
the rescue of their natural subjects from evils more ter- 
rible than the most painful death, If ever war and con- 
quest can be sanctioned by reason, religion, and human- 
ity, it mast be when the sword shall be unsheathed to 
break in pieces the scourge of commerce, and for impart- 
ing te millions the precious boon of civil and religious 
liberty, of moral wisdom, and beneficial intelligence.— 
May the armies of Europe, who have assailed and con- 
quered a tyrannical and predatory government, conduct 
themselves as friends to the mass of mankind. 

The mother of Edwin despaired of a reply to her son’s 
petition, and to representations she had sent by private 
letters, and in paragraphs inserted by the benevolent Edi- 
tors of periodical works. “ Ah,” said she, “ I have wept 
and shuddered in reading fictitious accounts of Algerine 
cruelty to Christian slaves; and can I doubt that they 
who are invested with ability for terminating evils, of 
which the tales of fancy are but the inanimate pictures, 
«an I doubt their desires and activity for the relief of 
real calamity?’ Another post arrived, and no notice 
soothed the disconsolate parent. Death, under the guise 
of a gentle sleep, translated her from earth to Heaven. 
But Edwin lives ; he lives still a slave; his children are 
maintained by the charity of strangers. The Almighty, 
in his own good time, will set him free, amidst the enjoy- 
ments of boundless eternity; and the supreme decrees 
will hereafter be fulfilled for the emancipation of the in- 
habitants and natives of Africa; nor will they who have 
consecrated their best endeavours to the cause of huma- 
pity, lose their reward. K> B.G. 
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MELANGES LITTERAIRES. 
No, III. 
a 
PETER THE GREAT 


AND 
THE FIRST KING OF PRUSSIA. 


At a moment like the present, when our country is 
honoured by a visit from the illustrious Descendant of 
the Great Peter, any Anecdote that serves to shew the 
similarity of their characters in their dislike of ostenta- 
tious parade and useless ceremony, must be peculiarly 
interesting ; and that, in this and other respects, there 
is a similarity, any one must be convinced who has read 
the accounts of the Emperor Alexander, during his stay 
in Paris, and has been an eye-witness of his conduct, 
in stripping off the gaudy trappings of state, and ap- 
pearing in the humble attire of a private gentleman, as 
well as of his unostentatious entrance into Oxford, and 
unassuming demeanour, and unusual activity, on several 
occasions, during his residence m the metropolis of Lon- 
don; and will take the trouble to compare them with 
the subjoined particulars: 

In complimenting the Emperor Alexander ; we should 
be sorry, if, by inference only, any unfavourable impres- 
sion were made respecting the present King of Prussia, 
who is as different from the Prince who reigned in Prussia 
at that time, as that Prince was from the Great Frederick. 

When Peter passed through Berlin, Frederick the first, 
King of Prussia, was upon the throne. That Prince 
possessed a little vain mind; his head was turned by 
his newly-acquired dignity, which he enjoyed as a man 
does the title of count, or baron, which he has just ob- 
tained. Peter formed a striking contrast with him, and 
never were two men more dissimilar in eyery thing, The 
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Czar avoided and dreaded all pomp and display as much 
as Frederick delighted in them, and by every action 
evinced that they were so entirely his clement, that he 
could exist only in the midst of feasts and splendid 
ceremonies. When he lost his wife, whom he loved as 
much as a man is capable of loving, he felt at first some 
grief, but he was soon consoled by the idea of giving her 
a magnificent funeral. He considered the arrival of the 
Czar in his dominions a piece of good fortune, by whicls 
he hoped to have an opportunity of displaying all his 
splendour. As soon as Peter entered Berlin, he sent 
one of his attendants to inform the king of Prussia of 
the visit he intended to make him, Frederick immediately 
prepared every thing for the Czar’s reception, command- 
ing all the court to dress in their most sumptuous appareé, 
and the attendants to put on their richest liveries; and 
recollecting that Peter had only his travelling equipage 
io carry him to the palace, he sent six of his most superb 
carriages, escorted by a number of gentleman on horse- 
back, to the residence of the Czar, who immediately on 
perceiving this splendid train, escaped by a back door, 
and leaving the equipages and retinue still waiting for 
him, walked straight to the palace, accompanied only 
by aservant. l'rederick was much astonished to see him 
arrive on foot and unattended, and informed him several 
times of the preparations he had made for conducting him 
in a manner suitable to his dignity; but Peter, thanking him, 
told him that it was from choice he came thus without 
ceremony or retinue, a declaration which excited the sur- 
prise of the king of Prussia, who was unable to compre- 
hend the motive of such a simple proceeding. 

The Czar’s aversion for the trammels of luxury and 
etiquette, and his taste for simplicity and liberty, prompt- 
ed him to get rid of the ennui and constraint of public 
exhibition: divesting himself of the phantom of royalty, 
he gave to Menzicoll, whom he had raised from nothing, 
the care of all those great solemnities and pompous trifles, 
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with which it has been thought necessary that thrones 
should be enyironed; and even those crowds of servants, 
who besiege the tables of the great, and check, by their 
presence, all freedom of conversation, he took especial 
care, except on particular occasions, to dismiss.—When 
he dined without ceremony at home, or with some of his 
friends, the attendants, after placing the dishes upon the 
table, withdrew, and left the guests to help themselves, 

No monarch more strictly displayed, even in his regal 
capacity, the virtues of a philosopher, and the good-nature 
of a person in a private station. He always looked upon 
jlabour as the most solid basis of happiness and moral 
virtue; and he encouraged it by his own example, the 
surest method by which a sovereign can propagate what 
he thinks good and useful. 

He once gave a moral lesson, which may be compared 
to that annual ceremony in China, in which the emperors, 
in the midst of their court, and in presence of the people, 
put their imperial hands to the plough, and till a certain 
portion of land. 

Peter, in the dress of a blacksmith, worked a whole day 
at the forge, and by the help of a strong and muscular 
arm, made several iron bars, for which he received a day’s 
wages, according to the accustomed rate. With this sum 
he bought a pair of shoes, which he wore out upon his 
feet, and gloried in, as having been earned by the labour 
of his own hands, > 

———— 


OTWAY’S VENICE PRESERVED. 


TuovuGnH the beauty and pathos of the language of this 
celebrated tragedy must ever be admired; yet the con- 
struction of the plot seems liable to objection; and there 
is no obvious reason for the Author’s having departed so 
widely from the truth of the history upon which it is 
founded, the conspiracy of the Spaniards * against the re- 


_* Vide the Abbe de St, Real’s Account of the Conspiracy. 
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public of Venice (unless it were to excuse the irresolution 
of Jaffier); and for having made the Courtesan (now pro- 
perly left out in the representation) appear so detestable 
a creature, who was in reality qualified to be the heroine 
of his play. She was a Greek, of one of the isles of the 
Archipelago; a person of noble birth; and debauched by 
the commander of the Venetians in that island, under the 
strongest promises of marriage. When her father pressed 
him to the performance of these promises, the ungrateful 
lover caused him to be privately assassinated. The daugh- 
ter, filled with rage at meeting so cruel a return for her 
passion, and overwhelmed with sorrow for having (by her 
crime) occasioned the death of her father, went imme- 
diately to Venice, to solicit the punishment of a man who 
had so deeply injured her in a double manner. The sena- 
tors, however, instead of doing her justice, put her off 
from time to time, till all her property being exhausted, 
she was compelled to take up the trade of a courtesan for 
a subsistence. However, as her misfortunes had not been 
able to efface the sentiments of honour with which her 
birth and education had inspired her, she conceived such 
an indignation against the senate, whose injustice had 
reduced her to the necessity of following an employment 
so shameful in itself, and so repugnant to her inclination, 
that she entered into the treason, in order to be revenged 
on them all at once; and behaved herself, during the 
whole time it was in agitation, with the utmost constancy 
and secrecy. It is true, that, to complete the character of 
a heroine, she ought to have been perfectly virtuous ; but 
Mr. Rowe’s Fair Penitent, and the tragedy of All for 
Love, are suflicient proofs that a very moving distress 
may be wrought up where the characters are not fault- 
less; and as there are many circumstances in the story 
of the fair Greek which excite pity, he would, per- 
haps, in consideration of its truth, have done better to have 
exhibited her character as deserving of compassion, than to 
have introduced Belyidera, whose yery existence appears 
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fictitious; for there is no ground in the narration to be- 
lieve that Jaffier was a married man; though Pierre cer- 
tainly was, and left a wife and children, who, after his 
death, were maintained by the Duke d’Ossunna, who had 
drawn him into the conspiracy. Ss 
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THE ALEXANDREID; A POEM; 
BY PHILIPPUS GUALTERUS, OR WALTERUS*. 


There are many single Latin lines which every scholar 
can quote very readily, but of which no person can ascer- 
tain the true author. Erasmus, in quoting a Greek 
proverb of similar import to the following well-known 
line, ends his disquisition on the subject with inserting 
it, at the same time declaring his utter ignorance of the 
author’s name. 


* Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 


Galeottus Martius de Narni, who died in 1476 (and of 
whom mention is made in the addition to the History of 
Louis XI. by Nandeus, chap. 5), first discovered that this 
line was in a poem called Alexandreis, written by Philip- 
pus Gualterus, a poet of the fourteenth century. The verses 
with which the above line stands connected, are taken 
from the fifth book of that poem; wherein the poet, apos- 
trophising Darius, who, flying from Alexander, was about 
to fall into the hands of Bessus, exclaims, 


———Quo tendis inertem 

Rex periture fugam? nescis, heu perdite, nescis 
Quem fugias! hostes incurris dum fugis hostem : 
“ Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 
Death stands on either hand. Unhappy King, 
In vain from one dread foe your flight you wing! 
Still must you meet another's nearer shock, 

And split, Charybdis past, on Scylla’s rock. 


i @ This Poem was published at Lyons in 1558, in 4to, MS, characters 
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THE MOTHER; 


A TALE. 








i ———— 


Mr. Errinoton, the senior partner of a long established 
and extensive concern in the city, had, at an advanced 
period of life, married a young lady, whose ample for- 
tune and personal attractions would, it might have been 
presumed, have enabled her to make what is generally 
considered a more suitable connection ; that is to say, she 
might have united herself to a younger man, or evey 
have purchased a title; but a more worthy character she 
could not have selected, or one more truly desirous of pro- 
moting her happiness. Miss Meredith had been brought 
up in retirement, and having never formed any tender 
attachment, gave her hand without reluctance to the man 
selected by her father, who had long been in habits of 
friendship with Elrington. Miss Meredith, when she 
became a wife, found so many amiable qualitics in her 
husband, and was so completely idolized by him, that the 
disparity of their ages was to her a subject of satisfaction 
rather than regret, as he proved to her inexperienced 
youth the friend, the guide, and the protector; while her 
tender attentions, and engaging sweetness of disposition, 
gratified and delighted her husband even beyond his ex- 
pectation. In due time, Mr, Elrington had the felicity of 
becoming the father of three lovely girls; the eldest of 
whom was about four years old when he took under his 
protection an orphan boy, whose mother was distantly 
related to him; but who, from being married to a dissi- 
pated, profligate man, had been reduced to a state of 
indigence ; and, but for the humanity of Mr. Elrington, 
would have wanted even the necessaries of life in her 
last moments. Her child, a fine promising boy,- about 
ten scars of age, was immediately placed in a respectable 
commercial school; and it was the intention of Mr, 
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his hopes, to employ him, ata proper age, in his own 
counting house. Fortunately for Leonard, the expec- 
tations of his benefactor were not disappointed, and 
gratitude for the benefits conferred on him, stimulated 
him to make every exertion he was capable of. Elrington, 
proud of the youth, and too generous to make him feel 
his dependence, treated him with the same tenderness 
and indulgence as if he had been his own son; and 
perceived with pleasure, that his daughters, far from 
considering him a monopolizer of any of their rights, or 
advantages, were emulous to gain his approbation in all 
their various pursuits, and playfully eager to claim his 
preference, as they would have done by an affectionate 
elder brother. It is probable that this unrestrained freedom 
of intercourse might have been attended with conse- 
quences which Mr. Elrington neither expected, nor 
wished, had not the integrity of Leonard effectually pre- 
vented his secking to make a more: tender interest in the 
heart of his patron’s eldest daughter, than fraternal good- 
will and mutual esteem might justify; and the others 
were too young to give cause for any apprehensions of 
that kind. 

For several years, nothing occurred to disturb the 
harmony of this amiable and united family, when the 
sudden death of the worthy Elrington, not only filled the 
heart of every individual with affliction, but by circum- 
stances most unlooked-for, involved them in diflica'ties 
of a peculiarly distressing nature. Some unfortunate 
speculations had, unknown to Mrs. Elrington, occasioned 
a temporary derangement of her husband's affairs, which 
the recent, unlooked-for event threatened to augment; 
and it required the most active and judicious exertion 
to avert the total ruin of the concern. Leonard, who 
had shared the fullest confidence of his benefactor, and 
whose abilities were indisputably superior to those of 
cither of the other partners, who gladly availed themselves 
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of this advantage, and gave him full authority to act as he 
thought best, accordingly met the assembled creditors, 
and gave to them such a satisfactory statement of affairs 
as readily induced them to grant the time he required 
for arrangement, and he immediately made preparation for 
a voyage to Holland; a measure which he knew would 
be highly advantageous, but which neither of the other 
partners would willingly have undertaken. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the particulars of his voyage, or 
the business transacted by him; it is sufficient to the 
purpose to say that he met with all the success his most 
sangume wishes had anticipated, and returned to the 
anxious widow with the pleasing intelligence that she 
had nothing left to fear, either on account of her deceased 
husband’s credit, or her own future comforts. 

Mrs. Elrington, penetrated with the most lively grati- 
tude and esteem for this amiable young man, expressed, 
in animated terms, her high sense of the obligation herself 
and family were under to him. “ For myself indeed,” said 
she, “ Thad not much to apprehend, as Mr. Elrington, 
with generosity most unbounded, settled the whole of my 
fortune on me; but the expectation of my daughter's 
future establishment in life would have obliged me to 
have appropriated that to their education which I should 
otherwise have willingly parted from to liquidate the de- 
mands on my husband’s property. 

Leonard still continued an inmate of Mrs, Elrington’s 
family, until some. sagacious and very prudent acquaint- 
ance pointed out to her, that *‘ it was an impropriety which 
she ought immediately to put a stop to, as her daughters 
were no longer children; the eldest was indeed a fine 
young woman, and Mrs, Elrington herself still in the 
prime of fife.” The fair widow listened with much dis- 
composure to this well meant exhortation; but it had a 
very different result from what had been expected ;—grati- 
tade for his services, respect for his worth, and admiration 
of his manners, led Mrs, Elrington to estimate his socicty 
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beyond almost any other consideration. Her daughters, 
ahe well knew, were warmly attachéd to him; and after 
much deliberation, and painful perplexity, she came to a 
resolution to make him an offer of her hand and fortune. 
For this purpose, she sought a private conference ; and, 
after commenting on the peculiar delicacy of her situa- 
tion, as an apolegy for conduct which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would admit of no vindication, proceeded 
thus—* You know, Leonard, that although my union 
with Mr. Elrington was not the result of youthful attach- 
ment, his tenderness.and amiable disposition rendered it 
impossible for me to be otherwise than happy with him ; 
and while I cherish the sincerest regret and veneration 
for his memory, I feel myself a desolate, unprotected 
creature, at an age when domestic enjoyments are most 
fully and justly appreciated; 1 will not, therefore, pretend 
to say, that I shall never marry again; but I own I have 
fears on the account of my children which must, in great 
measure, direct my choice. Should my inexperience (for 
at thirty-six I may say I have had less than many women 
ten years’ younger), lead me to marry imprudently, I need 
not point out to you how materially my daughters might 
be the sufferers.” “ I cannot suspect you of any impru- 
dence, my dear Madam,” interrupted Leonard; “ this 
very declaration convinces me, that the welfare of your 
children is your first and dearest consideration.” “ I think 
so at present,” said Mrs. Elrington, smiling, “‘ but it is 
easier to talk than act upon some occasions; indeed | 
cannot answer for myself.—To be sincere with you, Leo- 
nard, I know at present a person to whom I would readily 
confide the trust of my own happiness, and the protection 
of my beloved girls; and although his being some years 
younger than myself may, in the opinion of some people, 
draw upon me the imputation of folly, I have such a tho- 
rough knowledge of bis character, that, if I could ascer- 
tain his sentiments, I should not hesitate a moment. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
E 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
a 


The SPLENDOUR of ADVERSITY; a Domestie 
Story; in3 vols, 15s. boards, B. and R. Crosby and Co. 
London. ; 
Tue intention of the writer of this domestic tale is to 

convince his readers, that misfortunes, whether proceed- 
ing from accident, or oppression, may be sustained with 
dignity, and “ that splendour, The Splendour of Adver- 
sity, may gild the middle stations of life.” He has de- 
scribed the miseries attendant on too fastidious a disposi- 
tion, and too sickly a sensibility; and depicted virtuous 
characters patiently enduring every privation, and a con- 
stant succession of oppressive and undeserved acts and 
indignities; and bearing up with steady fortitude against 
the frowns of fortune and the injuries of the world. 

The principal personage is Mr. Lionel Saverland, the 
poor, but respectable Rector of Ingleby, who is deprived 
of his just rights by the tyranny of farmer Mallows, the 
great renter, and, of course, great man of the parish. Mr. 
S. not being able to subsist himself and family, is reluc- 
tantly compelled to have recourse to law to obtain what 
ought to have been voluntarily tendered him:—he en- 
counters a variety of undeserved mortifications ; his flock 
forsake the church ; his tythes are paid in kind; Mallows 
becomes his inveterate enemy, and vindictively pursues 
and injures him in every possible way; till, reduced to 
poverty and distress, his spirits are broken, his health im- 
paired, and he sinks into the grave—a victim of revenge. 

The picture is highly coloured; but it is to be feared, 
that the Clergy are sometimes exposed to very serious 
evils from the prejudice and ignorance of petty dema- 
gogues;—be this as it may, the lesson is very impressive. 

The last vol. excites the most interest; and, without 
wishing to detract from the work, in our hamble opinion, 
it would be improved by compression. 
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We doubt whether our fair readers will entirely concur 
in the Author’s opinion of Dancing; but as he appears to 
be one of the old school, and to write with good inten- 
tions, we shall extract a short passage on that subject. 

“ On! ye who form the manners, and fashion the persons 
of the British fair, who extend and protrude, lengthen, shor- 
ten, expand, and compress, your pupils at your sovereign will 
and pleasure, say, is there any one thing more decidedly an 
object of attainment in your various seminaries, than to excel 
in this all accomplished, this universal art of dancing? Is it 
asked if you are prudent, or pious, or decorous, or moral? Is 
it asked if you set an economical example to your pupils? 
Is it asked if you learn them the Church Catechism, or give 
them the Bible to read ?—No! if you can teach them, like the 
daughter of Herodias, to dance before Herod, to lure, to attract, 
to fascinate the senses, then will you have performed your 
business and your duty. And though a second Baptist were 
again to appear to reprove a sinful world, and were again to 
be immolated at the shrine of vice, his head would not be re- 


quired at your hands!” 
—, 


The COMPLETE WEATHER-GUIDE;;. by Joseph 
Taylor ; price 6s. brds, London, Gale, Curtis, & Fenner. 


This is a useful publication ; the Author has collected 
with great industry-such observations as may be depended 
on, and brought together such a variety of important 
information on the state of the Weather as may enable 
those who are interested in agricultural pursuits profitably 
to regulate the management and housing of their crops, 
The work consists of three principal parts— 

I, Observations indicating the probable changes of the 
weather from the appearances of nature. 

II. Observations prognosticating such changes from 
philosophical instruments. 

III. The Shepherd of Banbury’s rules to judge of the 
changes of the weather. 

To which are added some miscellaneous hints, not 
strictly referable to either of the preceding heads; anda 
copious Index, E2 
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“ The advantages arising from a fereknowledge of the 
changes of the weather, were duly appreciated by the an- 
cients, in whose writings many valuable hints have been pre- 
served; and theugh ill founded predictions, in more recent 
times, have cast some discredit on the study of the changes of 
the weather ; yet it is evident to the diligent observer of na- 
ture, that a considerable degree of certainty is attainable, both 
in tracing the causes, and also in foreseeing the succession of 
those changes. The experienced fisherman, from his constant 
observance of the sky, will rarely unfurl his sails when a storm 
is Mpproaching ; and, in like manner, if farmers were equally 
attentive, and had acquired equal judgement in this art, they 
weuld as seldom be overtaken by unexpected changes. They 
must not, however, at all times look so high as to neglect what 
passes around them on the surface of the earth; the vegetation 
of plants, especially of the natives of each country, is a kalen- 
dar well worthy of observation, as a directory of the seasons 
for certain works in the spring; nor should the acci- 
dents which happen te even the least useful plants be neg- 
lected, because they may afford hints of what should be dene 
to prevent similar evils in those of greater utility.” 


——_—_—__==_=_ 
THE 
MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR JULY, 1814. 


The Dresses invented by Mesd. Powley and Harmsworth, 
New Bond-Street. 
fF __} 


Full Dress,—of White Satin, made with short Sleeves, 
and Epaulets, trimmed with Pale Blue Crape ; an Alex- 
andrian Cap, composed of White and Pale Blue 








Crape ; Pearl Ear-Rings ; White Kid: and Shoes. 

Watking Dress,—of fine French Cambric, made high in 
the bosom, and trimmed with Frilis of Broad-Lace; the 
‘bottom of the Dress to correspond; aiiOldenberg Hat, of 
White Satin; White Ostrich Feathers; a French Silk 
Primrose-Coloured Scarf; Boots of the same colour ; and 
White Gloves. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 







SONNET 


TO THE 
MEMORY OF JAMES THOMSON. 


Peace to thy shade, sweet Bard! whose melting lay 
Awakes each tender feeling in the soul, 
Pourtrays the varying seasons as they roll, 

Now sweetly sad, now innocently gay.—— 


Could I, like thee, in strains harmonious sing 
Those fine emotions few have taste to feel, 
Oft from the busy world I'd silent steal, 

And woo the Muse on Fancy’s airy wing. 


Yet tho’ to me this talent is deni’d, 
Destin’d by fate life’s humblest path to tread, 
When pensive musing o'er the worthy dead 
The tear of sorrow down my cheek shall slide, 
I still shall view thee with a mental eye, 
And hail thy gentle spirit with a sigh. 7, 9, ©, 


























VERSES SENT TO A LADY WITH A VIOLET. 


Modeste en ma couleur, modeste en mon sejour, 
Franche d’ambition je me cache sous l’herbe ; 

Mais si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour, 
La plas humble des fleurs sera la plus superbe. 

IMITATED. 

Tho’ retired my dwelling, and modest my mien, 
Unambitious my head, from the turf I scarce réar; 

When once in your ringlets, dear lady, I’m seen, 
The proudest of flowers I then should appear, 

E3 
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HYMN TO MORNING. 


I 


Hear the lark, ber hymn expressing, 
On the wing of morning mild, 


To the God of light addressing 


Grateful carrois soft and wild. 
CHORUS. 


Bounteous Father, for each blessing 
Take the tribute of our hearts ; 

View around thy works confessing 
Gladness which thy love imparts. 


II. 
Rise, oh! man, in exclamation, 


Rise, to hail the dawning day; 
See! how smiles the whole creation, 


Blest beneath his sovereign sway. 
CHORUS. 


Bounteous Father, for each blessing 
Take the tribute of our hearts; 

View around thy works confessing 
Gladness which thy love imparts. 


Iil. 
Hark! what heav’nly rapture swelling, 


From each spray that shades the grove, 
And shall brutes, e’en man excelling, 


Bid him sing his praise and love? 
CHORUS. 


Bounteous Father, for each blessing 
Take the tribute of our hearts ; 
View around thy works confessing, 

Gladness which thy love imparts. 


IV. 
Softly steals the breath of morning, 


O’er the glade refresh’d with dew, 
Joy and plenty earth adorning 
Spread delight to mortal’s view. 
CHORUS, 
Boufteous Father, for each blessing, 
Take the tribute of oar hearts ; 
Let the praise our tongues confessing 
Meet the grace thy love imparts, J. M. B. 
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SONNE T. 


Detvsive vision of the noiseless night, 
Why thus your watchiai vigils do ye keep, 
Array’d as if in garlands of delight, 
Lulling remembrance in forgetful sleep ? 
Or why so soon with quick unbidden flight, 
As misery strives to grasp thy shadowy form, 
Thus shrink’st thou from the gaze on pinions light, 
Closing thy revels with such rude alarm? 
Or why does day’s tumultuous noisome reign 
So distant drive thee from the walk of men, 
That sorrow’s offspring couch’st thy pow’r in vain? 
But views, alas! with aching, piercing ken, 
Thy hasty course thro’ liquid ether soar 
To lend a respite to his woes no more. 


August 21st, 1813. : J. M. B. 
ee — - 


STANZAS, 


Written after a Shower of Rain, on one of the hottest days in 
Summer. 


How welcome falls the cooling show’r 
On Nature’s heated breast ; 

How welcome to the blooming bow’r, 

In Summer’s blossoms drest, 


For see, the lately-drooping rose 

Resumes its wonted bloom, 
And gives to ev’ry breeze that blows 
A sweetly fresh perfume. 


How like is this to beauty’s form, 
When mis’ry’s banefal arm 

Pours on her breast a burning storm, 
And steals her brightest charm. 


Then kindly falls the tear-form’d show’r, 
To sooth her saddest grief, 
And oft brings peace with gentle pow’r, 
To give her soul relief. 
J. M, LACEY. 
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VERSES, 
Addressed to a beautiful Lady who had reprimanded the Aathor 
Sor having been guilty of an Excess. 
————= 


As floats the light down on the breeze of the West, 
Just so on the billows of passion I lave ; 

While reason, reflection, and thought are at rest, 
Or lull’d by the Lethe of riot’s wild wave. 


Yet the morning’s gay dawn, when it breaks from the East, 
Breaks in with dejection and grief on my mind ; 

For lost are the joys of the bottle and feast, 
And leave not the wreck of a transport behind. 


The tale that could plant on my cheek a false smile, 
And the song of a Momus, tho’ warbled with glee, 

Lose now each attraction, each charm to beguile, 
Nor longer are joyous, or pleasing to me. 


This, this is the time for reflection to paint, 

With the pencil of truth, by the twilight of morn; 
When riot’s destructive delirium grows faint,— 

That the sweets of excess are alloy’d with a thorn. 


As brightens the pilgrim’s devotional glow, 

When the spires of Loretto in splendor appear ; 
So mine at the altar of virtue should flow, 

Would Celia but whisper sweet hope in mine ear. 


Then, try me, enchantress !—for oft I’ve been told, 
That the hope of reward e’en the sluggard can move ; 

Give a smile to encourage, more precious than gold, 
And fix me a convert to Virtue and Love. 


But yet, if that smile is another’s sweet right, 
If your bosom’s soft wishes against me decide ; 
Yet fancy may wander, tho’ murky the night, 
And asleep I'll enjoy what awake I’m deni'd. 


August, 1811. P, 
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THE CATHEDRAL; A POEM; 
BY H. FINN. 


a 


(Continued from p. 348, Vol. XVI. N. S.) 


A drowned youth,* in life a relative 

To love, and honour’s soft and strong desires, 

Sleeps here ; of either bliss unconscious now. 

And better were the pondering eye of man 

For ever mantled by death’s shunless cloud 

As thine, than note thy pleading register, 

And pass the theme unwater’d by a tear. 

Ten twice-told summer suns had brown’d his cheek, 
When swan-like, with bleach’d wing, and noble front, 
Breasting the broad and billowy ocean, 

A vessel climb’d, and cower’d with its swell. 

The youth, enamour’d of a hero's fame, 

Had, maugre peril, ventur’d in that ship, 

Flush’d with becoming hope, for native freedom, 
And a name to flourish, or to fall. 

Oft would his full dark eye (when keen of keel, 

And bold of prow, the lofty wavering bark 

Clove the blue printless deep, that foam’d and dash’d 
Its haze athwart the helm) watch the quick light 
Floating of some gold-edged cloud, voyaging 

His birth-clime toward ; breathing sighs to soar, 
Associate of its tourse, to hailhishome; __ 

For there true memory saw the form it loved. | 

Still when the midnight moon’s excursive beam 
Play’d on the seamew’s crest, his thought would break 
Thro’ space and time, and dwell with high delight 
On the past hours ; which saw th’ avowal breath’d 
That perfected his bliss, from virgin lips, 


* As the nature of the CATHEDRAL is designedly desultory, and boasts 
none of the regularities of an cpic, altho’ some resemblance may be traced 
in measure and subject, the author hopes the introduction of an imaginary 
episode will not subject him to critical denunciation. 
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Dissolving eyes, and checks of modest red ; 

Clear as the glow that heralds coming day, 

Pure signs of future happiness of heart. 

To threefold blessings heir, the manly soul, 

If sympathy’s mild hand, its silken cords, 

With its twin female counterpart, has knit ; 

But rav’nous glut of fiends on outcast vice, 

The blood incrusted beak of vulture starved, 

The scorpion fang of never-sated hate, 

The fiercest, fellest rage of bigotry, 

Or the grim tortures of a victor horde 

Of Indians, feeding on a captive foe, 

Are feeble mischiefs when oppos’d to love 
Contemn’'d, unheeded, madden’d, yet most fierce ; 
Knawing the soul, the subtle quick of man, 

Who courts infection, conscious of its curse! 

° ° > * « * * e.. @+.70 
How long and oft he whisper’d to the winds 

His wish for her, whose love was life to him, 
Were tedious count of each successive hour ; 
For love ne’er knows a momentary death, 

When truth sustains in absence each fond heart. 
Fresh blew the breeze, its strength’ning travel fair ; 
And the ship landward trim’d her canvass oars. 
Now many days, long years to sunder’d love, 
Have wandered by, in slow successive pace, 
And the rock’d sea-boy from the cross-trees calls, 
“ The land !’—“ The land,” in cheery tones above, 
Below, re-echoes from each smiling lip. 
The brawny mariner belocks the line 
Within his horny palm, and to the rude 
Timeing of a tuneless lay, the frolic sail 
tQuickly upclews, and wraps it to the yard. 
The massive anchor, plumbing the still flood, 
Burrows in beds full many fathoms down, 
To stay the guard of Albion's liberty, 
Vested for ages in her oak-bound towers. 


t A reference to HAMILTON MORE will afford an ample explanation of 
the technica] terms above quoted, 
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Releas'd from duty’s task, the youth now gazed 
Upon the fading line ; the morrow’s light 
Should shape into the fair and ranging course 
Of Cornwall's rising cliffs; his home was there, 
There sigh’d the pensive maiden he ador'd ; 
And hope gave every hymeneal charm 
To every future fancied year of love. 

Grey twilight’s hue, blending with saffron tint, 
Deepen’d the west to Evening’s ebon shade ; 
The watch is set,—the moon climbs up the sky, 
Dipping her light, and silvering the sea, 

The vessel undulates, and gently heaves 

Its rolling weight along the lifting wave ; 

The breeze is up; and the long pennant curls, 
Whilst drowsy seamen keep the dead mid watch, 
Now dense and darkling vapours ’fore the moon 
Portentous move; a heavier gloom rolls round 

The horizon’s hidden verge, uprising slow, 

And hurls a distant threat on restless seas. 

The wind more harshly hums, more fitful flits 
Thro’ the braced tackle that sustains the spar; 

In ampler range the dusky billows crowd, 

And sweep before the gust ; stretch’d in the spray 
Her cable’s strength scarce moors the reeling ship ; 

The pressing tempest thro’ the quiv’ring tops 

And cordage frets, wild as the voice of war. 

A shrilly summons from the boatswain’s call, 

Hastens the half-slumbering crew to mount 

The dripping shrouds, and strike the topmast ; 

No more the vessel stems the vaulting wave 

In dear security ; the cable parts, 

And onward to the shore she drifting floats, 

The seaman’s dread and death, a bleak lee shore! 

The huge sheet anchor’s drop’d, reef’d foresail set, 

And bard the helmsman puts the wheel a-lee ; 

Yet doth the storm, in reckless fiercer yell, 

Shriek out the knell of lightless, dying Hope. 

Expansive sheets of rugged slimy rock 

Paves the bleak shore, and mocks the anchor’s clutch, 

Hark! in that deaf’ning crash the vesscl strikes 
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Full on the lurking mass of ’stressing flint! ! 
All, in that din and clamorous compound 
Of fierce despair, and cries for mercy’s aid, 
And battling billows, had pronounced the youth 
A fix’d and soulless form, wrought by man’s art, 
Unown’'d by faculties and active breath, 
So wan was he, so vapid, and so lost. 
Now hurl'd to heaven (like soul in sudden death), 
The bark ascends, to dash its firm-clos'd ribs 
On the dark shoal, and fling its fragments wide. 
The youth, with forceful arm, unbay’d by foam, 
Striding a portion of the splinter’d wreck, 
Grappled (alone, unaided, and ungirt), 
With roaring elements to reach the strand. 
Above the stifling gulf, death-screams resound, 
From nature fearing its green liquid tomb ; 
The fell destroyer on that fatal night - 
Had shunn’d his charnel feast,—the stricken heart 
Of lean disease,—or unrequited love,— 
On many forms to glut his monster-maw ! 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
a 


Our Readers will, no doubt, be much disappointed at not 
finding a continuation of The Child of the Battle, in the present 
Number; but we can assure them, that Indisposition alone has 
prevented the Author from sending us his usual supply ; and 
as, in his last Letter, Mr. H. FINN appeared to consider him- 
self convalescent, we hope, as much on his account, as on 
their's and our own, to be able to present them with the usual 
number of pages of his interesting Letters next month. 
hays e soon to be favoured with the Pieces promised from 

rs. E. T. 

Mr. C, must send us the whole of Hyder Allen, and, in 
future, of all his Tales, before we can agree to the insertion 
of any part. 

We decline Mrs. B. G.’s first favour ; but shall be happy to 
number her among our Correspondents.—She has our sincere 
thanks for her addition to our LIST of MISS D. P. CAMP- 
BELL’'s SUBSCRIBERS ; which, we are extremely sorry to 
say, does not equal the sanguine wishes and expectations we 








at first entertained. 
Alison's Lines are iu every respect deficient. 
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